THE VOYAGE OF 1527 AND
Thorne, a Bristol merchant residing at Seville, was revolving a different project for discovering the Asiatic passage by the north. He was the son of the Robert Thorne of the 1502 Company of Adventurers. His ideas have generally been considered as the inspiration of Rut's voyage, but there are reasons which seem to render that view inadmissible, I have therefore postponed the consideration of Thorne until after that of Rut, which appears to be the correct logical if not chronological sequence.
The Thorne writings consist of two memorials, one addressed to Henry VIII, and the other to Edward Lee, the English ambassador in Spain; and the latter was evidently written in response to inquiries by the ambassador about oceanic enterprises. Copies kept by Thorne passed from him to his friend Emanuel Lucar, and were lent some fifty years afterwards by EmanueFs son Cyprian to John Dee, the Elizabethan man of science. Dee in his turn had the copies made which are now preserved with other papers of his in the British Museum. Cyprian Lucar also showed the manuscripts to Richard Hakluyt, who printed them in 1582, 1589 and 1598, on each occasion with new variations of detail. The nearest extant version to Thome's original is thus the Elizabethan manuscript copy, incomplete and mutilated, in Cotton MSS, Vitellius C vii, ff. 329-45. Hakluyt improved upon this text even in his first printed edition of 1582.*
The occasion of Thome's activity was the new development promised in the spice trade by Magellan's discovery of the South West Passage through his straits to the Pacific in 1519-22. The few survivors of Magellan's expedition came home in the latter year with news that they had attained the Spice Islands by a westward navigation. The enterprise which had inspired Columbus and John Cabot was at length accomplished. A dispute about the longitude of the Spice Islands at once broke out between Spain and Portugal, since both powers claimed the region as within the hemisphere of their monopoly. Other Spanish expeditions were organized to follow up the discovery. One of these was sanctioned in 1524 and sailed in April, 1526, under the command of Sebastian Cabot, Pilot-Major of Spain. His ostensible purpose, which he did not fulfil, was to traverse the straits and discover Ophir and Tarsis and Eastern Cathay, as well as new spice regions believed to exist in the equatorial or southern Pacific and undoubtedly within the Spanish hemisphere. It was a belief which survived in one form or another until the days of Captain Cook. With Sebastian Cabot sailed Roger Barlow and Henry Latimer, Englishmen of some education in cosmography, who were introduced into the expedi-
1 See above, pp. 150-2.